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LAST OF CW AND SSB RADIO ROOMS 


The photograph shows the radio console aboard the M/V Eileen Ingram (WGDB when all traffic came through the radio 
room in 1982. The main advantages of the newer equipment over the WW2 gear are: no more noisy motor generator sets in 
shack, fully synthesized receiver and transmitters plus redundant transmitters. 


The first section on the right side shows the emergency solid state 40 watt transmitter, battery charger, VHF transceiver, ITT 
3030 emergency receiver, ITT 2020 main receiver. The next rack shows the antenna selector, MF transmitter (S00 watts out 
with pair of 813's), and auto alarm. Third rack has a HF CW transmitter 2 - 22 MHz - 500 watts pair 813's, exciter and fre- 
quency synthesizer, ITT 03020 HF receiver, antenna and audio switching with push buttons. Fourth rack starts with auto- 
matic antenna tuner, HF CW/SSB 1 KW MRU 35 transmitter - single 4CX1500B tube in final, 218Z KHz guard receiver 
and auto alarm generator and HF 2020 receiver. 


The Mackay MRU 29/30 console was compact but easy to service and was excellent for CW. It is noted that there are no 
side tone generators so you monitored keying by noise in the receiver or setting up another receiver. 


This equipment has been removed from most ships with the advent of the GMDSS system which is controlled from the navi- 
gation bridge of most ships. 


(photo furnished by Ben Russell SOWP 1853-V, N6SL) 
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MESSAGE 
Ben Russell 


SOWP 1853-V, N6SL 
E-mail N6SL@bellsouth.net 


Our last World Wide Beacon 
had two great feature articles 
which hit the mark for the type 
of article we like to see pub- 
lished. I know that many more 
members have stories that 
should be documented before 
they fade away in our memories. 
Ace Winter takes us from the 
hard days of the 30's to a large 
passenger ship after WW2. Dick 
Singer told us about the mission 
of the drilling/mining vessel 
Glomar Explorer/WCHG. It was 
hard to put down the last issue of 
the WWB because the stories 
were so interesting. Congratula- 
tions to Earl Wilson and con- 
tributors to that fine issue. 


Our senior member Earl Korf/ 
K2IC turned 99 years of age on 
July 27, 2003. Earl still has an 
outstanding bug fist and is very 
active on SOWP CW nets. 


The next SOWP annual 
Roundup will take place January 
15" through January 17, 2004. 
The Roundup begins at 19:01 
EST and ends 51 hours later at 
22:00 EST on the following Sun- 
day. Extra points will be 
awarded to those who work the 
same station on three or four 
bands. Watch our web page and 
net bulletins for more details. 


Loe 


The Roundup provides a chance 
to touch base with old friends 
and not be time constrained as in 
most amateur radio contests. 

73, Ben 


EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY’S COLUMN 


From Secretary Waldo T. Boyd 
SOWP 2958-P, KODZY 


For each of us there comes a 
time when we must "bite the bul- 
let." As an English language ex- 
pression from the old Western 
States lore of the good-guys, 
cowboys who got themselves 
shot in the arm or shoulder, or 
more rarely, the leg, it describes 
most aptly the preparation to be 
taken in anticipation of the coun- 
try "Doc" who would dig the 
bullet out with his home-made 


‘surgical instruments. Some 
sources date the phrase as arising 
during the Civil War. 


My anticipated "biting" fortifica- 
tion is for my forthcoming resi- 
dential move, from an acre of 
freedom in the country to a 
fenced-in and regulated senior 
citizens' 200-acreage of manu- 
factured houses. The most diffi- 
cult to take is the rule against a 
"Ham" antenna, and that one 
doubly enforceable because the 
roof of the house is aluminum. 
The small "dish" for satellite PC 
and TV is allowable, or I'd have 
by-passed the reservation and 
opted for homelessness or, as a 
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concession to my xyl, an apart- 
ment in the city. We lived in the 
old place for 32 years -- it isn't 
easy to start over in our Autum- 
nal years, but there are compen- 
sations such as walking distance 
to stores and an hourly bus stop, 
and the "Snoopy" ice-skating 
rink almost in the front yard, do- 
nated to the city by Charles 
Schultz of the Charlie Brown 
Cartoon Strip fame. Yes, I do 
dare to strap on the skates now 
and then, brittle bones, heart pal- 
pitations and all. 


The SOWP secretary's office, 
treasury, slop-chest, and archive 
storage operations will occupy 
one of the two bedrooms. Be- 
cause our home was sold to my 
nephew I will retain the post of- 
fice box for a few months, along 
with the workshop, but the 
SOWP telephone number will 
change. The SOWP e-mail ad- 
dress will continue as-is, as will 
the web page. U S Mail pickup 
will happen about once a week -- 
e-mail for immediately impor- 
tant correspondence. 


On second thought, I'll not bite a 
bullet after all. Much better to 
face the move with the excite- 
ment I had when I was twice 
transferred from one USN de- 
stroyer to another after a year's 
service as radioman on each. 
That was an old Navy trick to 
keep the crew from forming too 
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TARY’S COLUMN—From 
Page 2 


close attachments to any one 
ship. With each move each 
transferee was given a one-step 
raise in rating. My new billet 
might be just the ticket to uplift 
in physical energy and resource- 
fulness, what with its nearness to 
the skating rink and bike trails. 


NETWORKING 
(SOWP CW Nets) 


Every Monday evening at 7 PM 
CDT (0000Z) we have a net on 
7052 kHz. This net uses a roll 
call format and at end opens for 
any new or late stations. 


Every Thursday evening at 7 PM 
CDT (0000Z) we have another 
net on 7052 kHz. This net is 
more informal and after a five 
minute call up starting at 2355Z. 
I ask QRZ? and then build the 
QRY sequence. 


Every Thursday morning at 10 
AM CDT we have the TRANS- 
CON net on 14055 kHz. It oper- 
ates like the Thursday evening 
net... After the automatic CQ's 
and introduction asks for QRZ? 
then forms list. 


On Sundays we have a rather 
unique net: SSN (Side swiper 
net) which is not SOWP but 


very interesting: This net meets 
at 1700Z on 21066 or 14062 or 
18082 depending on conditions. 
We normally have at least one 
DX _. station. «checking ©. in::.. 
FSLAW. 


73 
Ben Russell 1853-V, N6SL. 
President, SOWP 


WELCOME - NEW 
MEMBERS 


A warm "Welcome Aboard"to 
the following who have joined 
SOWP since our last issue. 


(Add to Section I of your 1998 
Wireless Register). 


WEISS, Vern A. 5694-M Vern/ 
Bitte \WOSTB:.2:O. Boxe/ TOs: 
Grand Chute, WI 54912, 3" 
Class Radiotelegraph license, 
chief engineer, broadcast sta- 
tions, airline pilot. 


BERENDT, William H. 5695-M 
Bill/..... WOHNI ex K8JOA, 719 
784-6963, 315 N. Midland Ave., 
Florence, CO 81226, Army Sig- 
nal Corps assigned to Pentagon 
WAR station as operator. Also 
Germany Cavalry, CW nets. 


CARPENTER, Edwin H., Jr. 
5696-V Ned/Shirley NB1R, 413 
596-4625, 160 Q Woodcrest 


Drive, Wilbraham, MA 01095- 
1175, nblr@worldnet.att.net, 
1942 USAAF AACS. 


CORRECTIONS/ 
ADDITIONS TO 

THE WIRELESS 
REGISTER - 1998 


Changes are given on a page-by- 
page basis so they can be 
marked into your personal copy. 


page 21 — change address and 
spouse, MARSONO, Carlo 
0230-M, K4EI 3797 Coconut 
Palm Circle, Oviedo, FL 3276S. 
Helga. 


page 51 - add e-mail address, 
Marsono, Carlo 0230-M K4EI 
cmmarsano@aol.com 


page 51 - add e-mail address, 
Shellenbarger, Frank 2619-P 
KC2PS shelley@infionline.net 
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THE AGE OF RUGGED 


INDIVIDUALISM 
by Ace Winter 
SOWP 3506-P, W2ADB 


(Part 2 of 2 Parts) 


The next day I reported to Ra- 
diomarine to have them make 
good on their promise to me. 
They said, “What do you want?” 
I replied, “I want a ship with an 
ET3626 transmitter.” That was 
a MOPA with two UV211 tubes 
in parallel for the oscillator and 
six UV211 tubes in the final am- 
plifier. 


They told me to go to Bayonne, 
New Jersey and sign on a Gulf 
tanker, the MV Gulfbird. They 
said, “There is only one prob- 
lem. The captain will try to have 


you sign on to do the paperwork, . 


including payroll. Our contract 
doesn’t call for that. If that hap- 
pens, you walk off the ship, tele- 
phone us, and stand by that 
phone for a call from us!” 


Sure enough, the Captain stood 
at the gangway as I boarded and 
said, “Sparks, put your suitcase 
down and the mate will show 
you the paperwork you’re re- 
quired to do.” 


I turned around and walked off 
the gangway. The captain said, 
‘Where are you going?” I said, 
“lm going home.” He spoke 
again. “We're sailing in one 
hour, you can’t do that.” The 


yy Ie 


upshot was that I sailed. I 
smiled every time I passed the 
mate’s room and heard him 
pounding the typewriter. It 
could have been worse; it could 
have been me! 


This voyage was also an eventful 
one. Here I was with my pride 
and joy, a powerful CW trans- 
mitter, and I could not use it be- 
cause the captain imposed “radio 
silence.” The reason was that he 
and the captain of the Gulfhawk, 
a sister ship, were playing 
games. They were playing “hide 
and seek”’ on the ocean, trying to 
sneak past each other and burn 
less fuel without the other find- 
ing out where they were until 
they docked together at each 
port. Then they compared notes. 


The Gulfbird did not have short 
wave equipment, so I had to 
copy press from WII on 4,000 
meters and WNU wherever I 
could hear him. 


Since the shore stations charged 
a fee of $5 each time a ship cop- 
ied their press, it was standard 
practice on cargo vessels to ig- 
nore the payments and steal the 
press. On some nights in the 
tropics, the roar of static was so 
strong on long waves that I 
could not copy the press. The 
captain blackmailed me with the 
statement that if I did not copy 
press every night, he would take 
the copies that I did have and re- 
port me for stealing them. That 
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was the beginning of a lot of fun. 
From that day on I did not copy 
any press. Instead I made it up 
from my imagination. I had 
2,000 Chinese dying in a flood 
in the Yangtze River. I had ter- 
rific baseball games with teams 
that he had never heard of, and 
fantastic prize fights by fighters 
that he had never heard of either. ~ 
And to top it off I created a su- 
per murder mystery which I 
would follow up on a daily basis. 
When I attended breakfast I 
would hear the other crew mem- 
bers discussing the murder, and I 
would get ideas as to how to de- 
scribe the next episode. 


When both ships docked at Las 
Piedras, Venezuela, my captain 
took all of his copies of my press 
over to visit the captain of the 
Gulfhawk. Nothing matched. 
The next day I entered my radio 
room to find my captain looking 
in all the drawers, trying to find 
the newspapers from which I had 
copied all my press reports. I 
might add that the operator on 
the Gulfhawk was new and had 
brought his own short wave re- 
ceiver aboard. 


The next episode on the Gulfbird 
occurred when I was copying the 
half-hour-long weather report on 
long wave with crashing static. 
There were numbers that I could 
not hear. They disappeared un- 
der the crashes. I left them 
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blank. The captain demanded 
that I copy all of them. So 
whenever that happened, I just 
hit whatever number key was 
convenient on the typewriter. I 
discovered that the captain drew 
up his own weather map each 
day, because he did not trust the 
official weather reports. He got 
some crazy looking maps from 
my reports. One day he called 
me into his cabin and said that 
according to my report, “We’re 
going to have the worst storm 
known to mankind.” He said, 
“You have a #6 here. That’s the 


barometric pressure meaning 
that the pressure is 26".” 
Faced with this problem, I 


looked in a book entitled Radio 
Aids to Navigation. 1 learned 
what all the numbers meant. 
From then on he got numbers 
that meant something, even 
though they actually were miss- 
ing from the air. His maps were 
still questionable. 


The Gulf Oil Company ships had 
a reputation of being “starvation 
ships.” Actually, there was 
plenty of food. The only trouble 
was that it was slop in the form 
of greasy Spanish food. You ate 
just enough of it to stay alive. 


I had the opportunity of sailing 
on a number of ships, because 
whenever Radiomarine needed 


“te 


someone to make a “pierhead 
jump,” I was available. That be- 
ing the case, my next ship was 
the Standard Oil of New York 
tanker SS Socony, WSCV. This 
ship had only a 4,000-barrel car- 
rying capacity, but it towed a 
4,000-barrel, four-masted barge 
at the end of a 3" diameter, long, 
flexible metal rope. The barge 
was named Socony No. 92. 
When towing the barge the So- 
cony cruised at 7-1/2 knots. 
When all the sails were raised on 
the barge, this combination in- 
creased its speed by 1-1/2 knots 
additional. The Socony was 
equipped with a push/pull, self- 
rectified transmitter using a pair 
of UV204A tubes. It was pow- 
ered by a Crocker Wheeler alter- 
nator, which had been converted 
over from its use on a spark 
transmitter. The barge was 
equipped with a 1KW Marconi 
quenched spark transmitter that 
was powered by a steam pow- 
ered electric generator that only 
ran at night to power the lights. 


On my first trip on the Socony, 
the alternator burned out, and we 
had to communicate with shore 
by sending a note over to the 
barge in a bottle for the barge 
operator to transmit. When we 
arrived in Beaumont, Texas | 
took the barge operator (a new 
man) to an auto repair shop, and 
we each bought a used model T 
Ford ignition coil. We used 
them hooked across the antenna 
and ground with a homemade 
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spark gap in between. We used 
no tuning coils whatsoever. 


Since the ships were about one 
city block apart, we did not use 
our powerful transmitters to 
communicate; we used the spark 
coils. That caused an interesting 
problem, because the barge cap- 
tain was a fanatic about listening 
on his portable broadcast re- 
ceiver. He also had an exagger- 
ated opinion of his importance. 
So when all the interference 
from the spark coils occurred, he 
went running around, looking for 
the source of the trouble. The 
barge operator kept the spark 
coil hidden in a drawer. He and 
a few of his friends in the crew 
had a ball watching the captain 
going nuts looking for the source 
of the noise. 


On one occasion while traveling 
south there was another ship ten 
miles away on the horizon, go- 
ing north, who called me and 
asked the identity of the ship 
towing a barge. I answered and 
learned that that ship was the 
Temple Pier, a British ship. I 
asked him to listen for my emer- 
gency transmitter, and then I[ 
called him using my Ford spark 
coil rig. He reported me “loud 
and clear but very broad.” He 
said the signal peaked at 280 
meters. 


We were going 7-1/2 knots 


(continued next page) 
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southbound, and he was going 
10 knots northbound. We ar- 
ranged to call each other every 
hour until we lost contact, which 
was after two hours. These 
transmissions were during day- 
light hours. 


My next assignment was as chief 
operator on the SS San Juan, a 
second class passenger ship run- 
ning between New York and 
Puerto Rico. It so happened that 
every morning around 2:00 a.m., 
bed bugs would show up in my 
bunk and bite the hell out of me. 
I would kill one batch but the 
next night more would show up. 
I left promptly when we arrived 
back in New York. God sent me 
a message by way of the bed 
bugs to quit this ship. Its next 
voyage was to go through the 
Panama Canal to California on a 
charter cruise. It was in a colli- 
sion with an oil tanker in a dense 
fog off the coast of California. 
Years later at a Ham meeting at 
Colts Neck, New Jersey, I met 
the wireless operator of that 
tanker. He told me that while 
the ships were wedged together, 
one of the operators of the San 
Juan was able to climb aboard 
the tanker and assist with the 
distress communications. I don’t 
know what happened to the other 
fellow, but there was heavy loss 
of life. 


Oy ae 


My next adventure was aboard 
the seagoing tugboat Susan A. 
Moran. She was chartered by 
the New York Yacht Club to be 
the official starter boat at the 
forthcoming international yacht 
races at Newport between Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s yacht, the 
Shamrock VII, and the American 
yacht. When that event was 
over, the Susan A. Moran re- 
turned to her normal pursuit, 
which was towing garbage 
barges from New York out to 
sea and dumping the load. That 
was okay until the wind blew in 
the wrong direction. The gar- 
bage was supposed to be 
dumped when they were 40 
miles out to sea beyond the Scot- 
land Lightship. Actually the 
procedure was to go six miles 
beyond the Scotland Light at 
night, look around, then dump 
the load if there were no vessels 
nearby. In the meantime, all the 
nice New Jersey beaches were 
being covered with garbage, and 
none of the Jersey officials could 
find out where the garbage was 
coming from. 


The romance of being a wireless 
operator was now over, and it 
was time to decide where to go 
to college. I now refer back to 
my start in this business. When 
I got fired from my first ship I 
started looking for a job with 
some shipping company with 
which RCA did not have a con- 
tract. To my surprise, every 
shipping company that I con- 
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tacted had some kind of contract 
with Radiomarine Corporation 
(RCA). One either worked for 
Radiomarine or worked for no- 
body. That was a frightening 
situation, because I wanted to 
become an electrical engineer 
specializing in radio. What if I 
graduated from college and was 
suddenly blackballed somewhere 
by RCA. Then I could never get 
a job. So I decided to become a 
mechanical engineer. The result 
was that I obtained a mechanical 
engineering degree from Stevens 
Institute of Technology, the best 
college in Hoboken. 


The Great Depression was still 
on at gradation time. There were 
no jobs in engineering so I got a 
job loading and unloading trucks 
at $5 per day. I could work only 
four days per week, because I 
was too tired to work a fifth day. 
That went on all summer, but in 
September I decided to try my 
luck going back to sea. 


On a Friday I made my decision. 
When I awakened and turned on 
the radio Saturday morning, the 
big story was that the SS Morro 
Castle was on fire and had been 
burning all night off Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. On Monday 
moming I reported to Ra- 
diomarine and was assigned to 
the SS Oriente, a sister ship of 
the Morro Castle. The Oriente 
was arriving in a few days and 
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was scheduled to replace the 
Morro Castle on its weekly run 
to Havana, called Habana by the 
Cubans. 


Let me tell you about my sched- 
ule as 3 Radio Officer aboard 
the SS Oriente. Incidentally, the 
operators were now called 
“officers.” I was assigned to the 
4:00 to 8:00 watch, which is nor- 
mally the best watch. I won- 
dered why I, the 3™ Radio Offi- 
cer, got the best watch. I soon 
found out. It so happened that 
the ship sailed at the beginning 
of my watch and docked at the 
end of my watch. In addition, I 
was assigned to wait for the FCC 
radio inspector to arrive and stay 
with him when we docked in 
New York, and then run the mu- 
sic machine from 2:30 p.m. until 
we Sailed at 4:00 p.m. After fin- 
ishing my watch at 8:00 p.m. I 
was required to run the music 
machine for the passengers until 
9:00 p.m. That meant that when 
arriving in New York I was on 
duty from 4:00 a.m. until 9:00 p. 
m. the following night. While 
the Company liked this effi- 
ciency, it was rough on the 3™ 
operator. 


As a result of the loss of the 
Morro Castle, the Company re- 
placed it with the Oriente and 
then brought the SS Havana out 
of moth balls to replace the Ori- 


$7). 


ente. I was supposed to be trans- 
ferred to the SS Havana, but the 
deal did not work out. The 
Chief and the 2" Radio Officer 
on the SS Oriente did transfer to 
the SS Havana and were waiting 
for me to join them, but they 
sailed without me. In the mean- 
time, two more experienced op- 
erators came aboard the SS Ori- 
ente to replace the two who had 
left. 


The new chief was a rabid Com- 
munist who loved to associate 
with the lady passengers and be 
a big shot with his three gold 
stripes on his epaulets. On New 
Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day 
in 1935, we were docked at Ha- 
vana. The second operator and I 
went to the world famous gin 
mill known as “Sloppy Joes” to 
celebrate. When we returned to 
the ship, our Chief was drunk 
and all in a stew. By a peculiar 
coincidence, his epaulets had 
disappeared, and he was unable 
to associate with the ladies. The 
deck steward’s uniform was ex- 
actly the same as his, minus the 
epaulets. He assumed we had 
something to do with that; he be- 
came enraged, pointed a loaded 
six shooter at us, and threatened 
to blow our brains out. Then in 
his stupor he said, “Comes the 
revolution.” He then took the 
receiver apart and hid the gun in 
it. It so happened that our sec- 
ond operator was in the Naval 
Reserves, as was our Captain. 
They served together on the 
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same Ward Line ship in Havana 
Harbor during the Batista revo- 
lution, so our second operator 
felt comfortable having a long 
talk with our Captain. The next 
day as we were arriving in New 
York, our Chief Mate, who was 
a big, powerful man, entered the 
radio room and told our Chief to 
give him the gun, which he did. 
But he removed it from the 
transmitter and not the receiver 
where we had seen him place it. 


Some years later it was reported 
on the radio and in newspapers 
that our Chief Operator was run 
over and killed by a truck in 
Boston, and was being followed 
by the FBI at the time. The FBI 
was unable to determine whether 
that incident was an accident or 
not. 


At midnight one night on a 
southbound voyage aboard the 
Oriente, the second mate (our 
navigating officer) entered the 
radio room, very excited, as I be- 
gan my midnight to 4:00 am. 
watch. Frankly, he did not know 
where we were. He asked me to 
get a radio direction finder posi- 
tion from coastal stations since 
the ship’s DF was not telling 
him anything. The only station I 
could get was at Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, who said his po- 
sition report was unreliable be- 
cause of “night effect.” So there 
we were, steaming along at 21 
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knots with 500 passengers and a 
crew of 400 in the darkness with 
possible reefs in the vicinity. 


At midnight we were scheduled 
to sight a buoy and then make a 
right turn and head for Jupiter 
Light, which should be visible at 
that time. The trouble was that 
there was no Jupiter Light. At 
that time we made a nght tum 
and steamed for four hours until 
finally, at 4:00 am., we saw 
Jupiter Light in the distance. 
Then we got back on course, and 
the mate and some others felt a 
sigh of relief that no one else 
knew about. 


Two months later the Havana 
struck a reef while looking for 


that same buoy and hung on ~ 


there with the bottom npped out 
of her and with a full load of 
passengers aboard. I had missed 
being on her and was still on the 
Oriente. As the Oriente was 
leaving Havana at 6:00 a.m. (a 
new departure time) we heard 
the SS Havana calling us for 
help. They wanted to be towed 
to safety. They had been calling 
all night, but we sailed late in or- 
der to load more freight. The 
crew on the Havana thought we 
could pull her free of the reef. 
The water next to it was 13,000 
feet deep; had we indeed pulled 
her free, she would have gone 
down in a hurry. To make a 


long story short, the two radio 
operators remained aboard for 
two months while salvage was 
being done. I was quite glad I 
had not been successful in mak- 
ing the transfer. 


The next accident on the Ward 
line—which I again missed— 
was the sinking of the SS Mo- 
hawk. The second radio opera- 
tor on the Oriente and I had be- 
come friends. The Company 
transferred the Clyde Mallory 
Line ship Mohawk to replace the 
Havana, so we were interested 
in transferring to the Mohawk. 
The only problem was that the 
Mohawk used Mackay Radio for 
communications and we were 
with RCA. But my frend who 
was a lot older than I claimed to 
have friends and connections in 
Mackay and said he could work 
out a deal to get us transferred. 


The transfer did not go through, 
and God was with me again. On 
a very cold night with the tem- 
perature around 5°, the Mohawk 
sailed out of New York. The hy- 
draulic system to the steering en- 
gine froze, and the ship was be- 
ing steered by hand. A mix-up 
in signals caused it to have a col- 
lision with another ship, and it 
sank off Atlantic City, taking 
with it 45 people, including the 
chief radio operator. The second 
operator was saved after a des- 
perate attempt to cut loose the 
lifeboat while in the water, fro- 
zen to the lowering ropes, with 


the ship leaning above him at 
45°. 


“Is truth stranger than fiction?” 
The second operator on the Mo- 
hawk was named “Cole.” The 
operator who replaced me on the 
SS Sujameco was also named 
“Cole.” Was this the same per- 
son? : 


After years in a successful busi- 
ness career, I spent the last 14 
years of my working life as 
Sales Manager of a group of 
small companies that were fam- 
ily owned and had as its presi- 
dent a man who had been a radio 
operator in the German army 
during World War II. We had a 
lot of interesting stories to tell 
each other. During this period 
my old friend, Matty Camillo, 
W2WB, talked me into renewing 
my First Class Radiotelegraph 
license and going back to sea 
during summer vacations. He 
said, ‘Now that there is a union, 
you’re treated with respect. 
They call you ‘Mister’ instead of 
‘Sparks.’” It turned out that op- 
erators were now getting three 
months= vacation, and relief op- 
erators were in great demand. 
So I tried it. I took four summer 
vacations aboard passenger 
ships: the old Santa Maria, the 
new Santa Maria, the Brasil, and 
the Santa Mercedes. 


My seagoing adventures ended 
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with a bit of excitement aboard 
the Santa Mercedes. When 
northbound from South Amer- 
ica, our captain received orders 
to arrive at home port one day 
ahead of schedule. To accom- 
modate this order our course was 
changed to run directly from Pa- 
nama to Kingston, Jamaica, in- 
stead of making another stop be- 
fore going to Kingston. 


The night after leaving the Pa- 
nama Canal our second mate, 
who was our navigating officer, 
entered the radio room, very ex- 
cited and wondering what to do. 
He said that the straight course 
we were required to take in order 
to make up time would lead us 
over waters with a great many 
undersea mountains that rose 
and fell from time to time. He 
claimed that the last government 
survey of them had occurred five 
years prior. We were due to 
pass over one of these mountains 
at 2:00 am., and he did not 
know if we would clear it. We 
were fully loaded with a draft of 
27 feet. Under certain circum- 
stances the mountain could have 
a depth above it of less than 27 
feet. He simply did not know 
what to do. Upon hearing this 
news we put the emergency bat- 
teries on charge at midnight and 
waited for the 2:00 a.m. crash. 
Two o’clock came and went. 
We were sailing along at 21 
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knots with a full complement of 
passengers and crew and nothing 
happened! The following morn- 
ing we radio operators visited 
the chart room to look at the 
chart developed by the depth 
finder and saw that the depth at 
the critical time was only 30 
feet. Whew! 


And thus ended my seagoing ca- 
reer with the firm knowledge 
that God was indeed with me. 
Yes, I understand the meaning of 
“Rugged Individualism!” 


“JAY” ERENETA — 
NAVY CENTENARIAN 


Waldo T. Boyd 


How do you do. I am Frank Ere- 
neta of San Diego, California. 


My father is Julio "Jay" Erefieta, 
Chief Warrant Officer (Naval 
Flight Officer, Radio Electron- 
ics, Aviation), USN (Ret.). He is 
now working on his one hundred 
second (102) year of life. He is 
alive, well, ambulatory, agile, 
and in full retention of all mental 
faculties. 


At my urging to the Navy, he 
was the first Navy Centenarian 
recently featured in the quarterly 
publication "Shift Colors" pro- 
duced by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. That recognition of 
Navy Centenarians is now a 
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regular feature of that publica- 
tion. 


I was doing some research this 
moming on the World Wide 
Web on an unrelated matter 
(USS EIDER, Minesweeper 
#17) when the "Google" search 
identified the posting of that 
"Shift Colors" (.pdf) article on 
your website (www.sowp.org/ 
Centenarian1.pdf). 


What a wonderful surprise! 


Perhaps you would be interested 
in some continuing correspon- 
dence with him. Although it may 
not be absolutely clear from the 
article, "Jay" Erefieta is such an 
"oldtimer" that he is a veteran of 
the World War One North Sea 
Mine Barrage and was the sole 
radio operator in the Miune- 
sweeper Division Two flagship, 
USS EIDER (Minesweeper #17) 
in 1919. A native of the Philip- 
pine Islands, serving at a time 
when all Filipinos were only per- 
mitted to be mess attendants or 
stewards, it was his good fortune 
to be on the spot when the regu- 
larly assigned radio operator be- 


came seriously ill. 


Although a very young enlistee, 
Erefieta had been a well edu- 
cated schoolboy and was already 
fluent in English, Spanish, and 
his native Filipino dialect of 
Visayan. Mess Attendant 
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(Radioman Striker) Erefieta han- 
dled all radio traffic for the flag- 
ship for the entirety of that de- 
ployment (April - October 
1919). As a result of his able ser- 
vice, he was ordered to Navy 
Radio School, Great Lakes, IIli- 
nois (Twelfth Regiment, Com- 
pany Class 6A) for a 32 week 
course of instruction during the 
period December 1920 through 
June 1921. This is where he es- 
tablished a relationship with his 
classmate and life long friend, 
radio/TV_ personality, Arthur 
"Red" Godfrey. "Jay" Erefieta 
likes to point out that he has 
been around so long that when 
he served in the early days, there 
was not even a rating of 
"Radioman." Throughout 1919, 
1920, and 1921 he was an Elec- 
trician Striker (Radio). He 
graduated from the Navy Radio 
School as Electrician's Mate 
Third Class (Radio). The rating 
of "Radioman" did not come into 
existence until later in 1921. 


His Navy career path continued 
in radio communications/ 
electronics in battleships, mine 
warfare craft, cruisers, and ulti- 
mately transition into the early 
days of aviation radio communi- 
cations. He became an enlisted 
aviation radioman/gunner flying 
thousands of hours in the Navy's 
earliest air squadrons in the first 
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aircraft carriers, USS LANG- 
LEY (CV-1) and USS LEXING- 
TON (CV-2). Aviation radio 
communications/electronics was 
his designator for the remainder 
of his career and he received a 
wartime commission to Chief 
Warrant Officer in 1942. He 
continued in a flying status 
through 1945. 


After his Navy retirement he 
continued in the radio electron- 
ics field working for Convair in 
the late 1940s through early 
1950s in electronics and bomb- 
sight calibration and then trans- 
ferred to General Dynamics, 
Convair Astronautics, where he 
supervised the electronics guid- 
ance systems calibration lab for 
the early Atlas space missile pro- 
gram. 


He is W6ZOM but has not been 
active on the air for at least ten 
years. Throughout the 1960s, 
70s, and 80s, he was very active 
in some of the Southern Califor- 
nia Amateur Radio emergency 
networks. He has received many 
awards of recognition for his 
amateur radio service in mari- 
time emergencies and natural 
disasters particularly in Mexican 
waters. His bilingual skills per- 
mitted him to liaison between U. 
S. emergency authorities and 
Mexican officials. Our proximity 
to the Mexican Border (we live 
in San Diego) played a part in 
those activities. 
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His first amateur radio (CW) 
contact occurred while he was 
on active duty in minesweeper 
USS FINCH (AM-9) on China 
Station/Yangtze Patrol during 
the period 1924-1928. FINCH 
was embarked on a scientific ex- 
pedition to Palembang, Sumatra 
to observe and evaluate a total 
solar eclipse. Due to the some- 
times unreliable Navy radio 
communications in those deep 
southern waters, Navy Radio 
Communications Center 
(Philippine Islands) urged 
Erefieta to utilize amateur radio 
gear as a back-up. He was issued 
the Philippine Island ham call: 
"PILHR." he maintained that 
ham call for several years while 
serving in Asia. He recalls to this 
day that his first trans-Pacific 
amateur radio contact (5 watts of 
power) originated from China 
Station/Yangtze Patrol in 1926 
to retired Colonel Brandon Fos- 
ter (W6-HM) of Carmel-By- 
The-Sea, California. 


Mr. Boyd, thanks for the oppor- 
tunity to share some of the infor- 
mation about my father's life and 
career. Don't let his age mislead 
you. This guy's mind and physi- 
cal condition are top notch. 


Maybe you'd like to be in touch 
with us. 
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Frank Ereneta 

4731 Mt. St. Helens Drive 

San Diego CA 92117 

Phone: (858) 279-5297 (Home 
Office) 

Phone: (8 5 8 ) 
(Cellular) 
eMail: FrankEreneta@cox.net 
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MEMBER 
CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Staff at Hq: 


I’ve enjoyed the newsletter and 
your efforts in keeping the or- 
ganization running. 


Thanks and 73 
Arnold Oberson 
3772-M, W20B 


Dear OM's at Ha: 


It is a shame to think of having 
to close down the SOWP, after a 
glorious run. I have no recom- 
mendations as yet, but believe 
me, I'm thinking about it now. 
The loss of our historical mate- 
rial would be tragic. If there is 
anything I can do, please let me 
know. 


I was fortunate enough to spend 
my entire working career in the 
field of maritime communica- 
tions. I joined the Navy at 17 as 


an RM and spent 24 years as a 
communicator and Morse inter- 
cept operator, specializing in So- 
viet Naval targets. After retiring 
from the Navy, I spent 3-1/2 
years at WCC as a shore-based 
CW operator, and then went 
back to sea as a merchant marine 
radio officer. I retired in 1999, 
with 20 years of service in that 
capacity. That is a total of 48 
years in maritime radio. During 
that time, I saw radio advance 
immeasurably. My feeling is that 
I lived much of the history of 
maritime radio communications. 
SOWP has done a yeoman job of 
documenting that period. 


Thank you for your hard work at 
keeping our organization going. 


a3 
Harry A Brooks, Jr. 
2334-M, NIPG 


(response to above) 
Harry: 


As you see by the Prez. And 
Sect’y columns, we’ll keep on 
trying. There are many stories 
“out there” as yet untold. Let’s 
hear from everyone who has yet 
to tell it as it was “in the good 
old days!" 


Waldo T. Boyd 
2958-P, K6DZY 


Dear Waldo, OM: 


I have been writing this letter 
ever since the ballot arrived (and 
dispatched) about making 
SOWP another Amateur Radio 
Club. 


I voted a straight ticket in favor 
of keeping things as they are and 
if we become a “last man” 
group, then so be it. 


Since about 1986 I have been 
(had been) a VE and active at it 
here in Erie (PA). I watched the 
quality of those taking exams 
steadily progress downward 
where the exams were con- 
cerned. It eventually became a 
test “looking for a miracle!” I 
eventually gave up the duty be- 
cause I was putting in a lot of 
work to get to the session and 
found, as I stated, unprepared 
applicants hoping for a miracle. 
The Morse code was essentially 
a joke since it too is multiple 
guess. 


I recognize that the board at- 
tempted to make the changes in 
the membership requirements in 
a fashion to improve the quality 
of applicants ...but... 


If we are to get a sufficient num- 
ber of applicants meeting the re- 
quirement J am sure we will see 
a change in the value of our or- 
ganization to a point where we 
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won't be able to recognize it. I 
have watched this happen in sev- 
eral amateur radio clubs. I hesi- 
tate to go any further in my de- 
scription here. It is just like the 
dumbing down we see in our 
education system ... push them 
through quickly to pacify those 
who do not desire (or can’t) do 
the work. 


I believe I have repeatedly ex- 
pressed my thoughts on my own 
qualifications — I was never one 
“to go down to the sea in ships” 
and never did any maritime duty. 
Mine was strictly duty in the US 
Army as a radio operator using 
Morse. But I have been inter- 
ested in when those who did and 
knew the language. 


Anyway keep up the great work 
out there. I always look forward 
to receiving The Beacon. Good 
luck and God bless you. 


Ta 
Hank Schultz, Jr. 
4278-M, WI3U 


PS 

I seem to recall we had some 
correspondence a while ago, 
however, my computer crashed 
and I lost a lot of my data, in- 
cluding e-mail. Oh well! 


I miss the “gang” I used to look 
for like W8CZR, W8FEC and 


Le 


others too numerous to recall 
now. I was NCS for the QCWA 
CW net for many years through 
the last low in the sunspot cycle. 
It was really rough. Many nights 
the frequency band (3.535 & 
7.035 MHz) was dead. It was 
always a pleasure to call in on 
the old Inland Seas Net with 
W8FEC as NCS. Most of the 
gang are now gone. SK. Those 
days and the pleasure of good 
CW ops are gone. 


Amateur radio is now such an 
“appliance system.” Yes, I had 
to buy my gear in these latter 
days, but took some pride with 
the fact I used CW — not these 
high tech technique were the op- 
erator does essentially nothing. 
Oh well. 


(response to above) 


OK Henry — we’ll try to keep the 
gang together a few years 
longer. CW, Morse, pounding 
the old brass key — we did it “the 
hard way” — human muscle and 
know-how. Wonder what we’ll 
use on the “other side?” 


Waldo Boyd 
2958-P, K6DZY 


Dear Waldo: 


I am going to pay 3 years dues 
this time — hoping that I will sur- 
vive that long (Ha). I will be 82 
on May 8 — VE Day. I cele- 
brated my 24" birthday in 
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Carepito, Venezuela where the 
Point Pelee Park was taking on a 
cargo of crude oil. I remember 
that I assisted an engineer back 
on board that night. He had a 
liquid cargo too. 


Best regards 
Art Lockerbie 
2234-V 


Editor: 


The day my last WWB was 
mailed, I was flying to Orlando, 
FL to a reunion of PAA Africa. 
In 1942 PAA was running an 
airline to Cairo from Miami and 
beyond. My job was flight radio 
operator. All CW. There were 
only 21 members attending — age 
72 to 92. That will be my last. 


Enjoy WWB, helps me to re- 
member. 


7 
Carl Antone 
4362-V, W6OZA 


To the Staff at Hq: 


At 89 I enjoy reading our maga- 
zine. Keep up the good work. A 
Happy New Year to you and 
yours. 


Warmest regards 


Paul A Bischoff 
3604-P, WODVP 
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To the Staff at Hq: 


I just received the June issue of 
The Wireless Beacon. Mail can 
take some time to reach us here 
on Norfolk Island but sooner or 
later it does arrive, hi. 


I am not sure where the Society 
is at present regarding admitting 
amateur radio CW operators to 
our fold, but for what it's worth, 
here is my personal view: 


Whereas there is likely to be a 
vast number of people still alive 
today, who some time or other 
served onboard ships as radio 
operators, they may not be dedi- 
cated in the way SOWP mem- 
bers are. And as no new radio 
operators, in the true meaning of 
the word, are graduating these 
days, we must face facts. We are 
going to run out of people who 
know anything at all about RA- 
DIO and the Morse code. With 
Morse having been phased out in 
most of the Western world and 
replaced by satellite voice-overs, 
it is now only among amateur 
radio operators that a genuine 
interest in radio and the Morse 
code exists. Even here the stan- 
dards have been lowered in re- 
cent times with CW _ require- 
ments just about NIL. Most of 
the newcomers to the hobby 
quickly forget any five w.p.m. 
he/she may have learnt in order 
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to pass an examination. Some 
even believe that Morse code is 
dead! Fortunately there are oth- 
ers who are still gripped by the 
magic of radio and CW. Many 
have developed admirable skills 
on the amateur radio bands and 
keep the CW section of those 
bands alive and throbbing. - A 
number of these amateurs have 
been operating daily for decades, 
possessing more experience than 
many of us who may have been 
out of the radio scene for a long 
time. 


If SOWP should consider admit- 
ting such skilled operators to the 
Society, some sort of proof 
would of course be required to 
verify the applicant's — skill/ 
interest. With amateur radio 
now falling prey to computer 
technology and satellite commu- 
nications, we should try to pick 
up anyone who is interested in 
preserving the era of radio com- 
munications, be it onboard ships 
or otherwise. Such radio ama- 
teurs could perhaps have their 
membership number prefixed 
with a special letter to indicate 
that they are not ex ships opera- 
tors. 


I should hate to see SOWP just 
shut up shop. It is now when ba- 
sic radio communications are be- 
ing shoved aside for more mod- 
em ways that it is important to 
preserve and not forget what has 
gone before. And it is up to us 
ex professionals to do so. The 
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average man in the street, in- 
cluding politicians and makers/ 
writers of history, knows pre- 
cious little about the role played 
by radio during the past 100 
years. People in general are just 
swept up by the latest wave of 
technology and after a short time 
believe that "it was always ways 
thus!!" 


I could go on, but I won't. We 
all know about brick walls and 
sore heads. 


Thank you for all the work you 
do in keeping the Society going. 
May 2003 be a turning point! 


73 
Kirsti Jenkins-Smith 
3534-M, VKONL 


Hello Waldo: 


Sure do enjoy the newsletters, 
your columns and all the stories. 
Been five years now since I was 
“GMDSS’ ed” out of a job (LNG 
TAURUS/WDZW)._ Great job. 
Miss it a lot, but life goes on. 


Looking forward to _ the 
Roundup. 


Thanks & 73 
Mike Holl 
4992-M, NT7G 
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SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP 
members as they join our Chap- 
ter Eternal. We send our sincere 
sympathies to those they held 
dear. 


BARROWS, James H. 1641-V, 
W7BCT, Bothell, WA. No date 
or details. Reported in QS7T, 
May 2003. 


BROSTEK, Edward C. 2608- 
M, N4QU, Tampa, FL. No date 
or details. Reported in QS7, 
June 2003. 


DALE, Henry G. 4557-V, 
N3BNG» New Gastle, vb Etardl 
May 2003 as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident, age 82. Re- 
ported by Earl Korf SOWP 
0613-5,G Pane K2LG eu OTiggabhie 
TRANSCON net 5/15/03. Henry 
went through WW2 with Earl 
and was a very close personal 
friend. 


ETHERIDGE, Elias, Jr. 4288- 
V, K4IX, Norfolk, VA. No date 
or details. Reported in QST, 
July 2003. 


GREEN, Warren L. 0234-P, 
W7JY, Mercer Island, WA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
QOCWA Journal, Summer 2002. 


MAUPIN, Charles E. 3904-V, 
WS5SHQM, Moore, OK. 21 De- 
cember 2002, no details. Re- 
ported by his wife and in OST, 
June 2003. 


MAVER, John W. 1336-V, 
WOMOK, Pasadena, CA. 19 
October 2002, age 82, no details. 
Reported by his wife Nancy. 


PIERPONT, William G. 5473- 
TA, NOHFF, Wichita, KS. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, June 2003. 


‘SAWCHUK, Joseph F. 4015-P, 


W30LN, Pompano Beach, FL. 
No date or details. Reported in 
OST, July 2003. 


SCHWAB, Frank J. 1226-V, 
W8OK, Dayton, OH. 30 May 
2003 after a lengthy illness. 
Enlisted in the U.S. Navy in 
1942 at age of 17. He went to 
Great Lakes Boot Camp and 
then Radio School at Northwest- 
ern University in Evanston IL. 
He was assigned to the U.S. Ing- 
ersoll, DD652 in Bath Maine, 
and was part of the shakedown 
crew. The shakedown com- 


menced on June 25, 1943 and 
the ship was commissioned on 
August 31, 1943. He was on this 
same ship continuously until 
Dec. 24, 1945. The ship earned 
11 battlestars. On the shake- 
down cruise the ship sunk a Ger- 
man U-boat. There was some 
concern if the sunken boat was 
German. The engineering offi- 
cer took some samples of the 
floating oil and sent it to Wash- 
ington where it was confirmed it 
was German oil. While berthing 
at Pearl Harbor, the USS Inger- 
soll received a CW message on 
the harbor net that an air raid 
alert had begun and all ships 
were to douse their "truck 
lights." These were lights on the 
yardarm, which illuminated the 
deck. The Captain got into trou- 
ble when the lights were not put 
out. Upon investigation the 
problem was discovered to be 
the new radioman who did not 
pass the message to the bridge, 
since he knew that there were no 
trucks on board. Frank was 
catching some shuteye one after- 
noon on the Ingersoll, and had 
picked the flag locker to do this. 
When his fellow crewmates 
found him there, they hooked 
him up to one of the flag lan- 
yards and hoisted him up to the 
yardarm. While on board in the 
Pacific, Frank would copy press 
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broadcasts from KFS, KUN, or 
KPH at 45 wpm typing the in- 
coming copy directly onto a 
mimeograph stencil. At Cedar 
Rapids ARRL national conven- 
tion, Frank was certified as 
copying 55 wpm CW. At a Day- 
ton Hamvention he was certified 
copying 45 wpm CW with a 
pencil and had the correct punc- 
tuation and capitals. Reported 
by Jack Hubbard NI8N 


SHAW, Will A. 0534-V, 
WSARV, Venus, TX. 27 Apmil 
2003, no details. Reported by 
his son Bill Shaw, KSPCW. 


SMITH, Milton C. 1409-P, 
W6GMC, Santa Maria, CA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OCWA Journal, Summer 2002. 


WERNER, William F. 4528-V, 
W3FYK, Bethlehem, PA. 17 
May 2003, age 88, of complica- 
tions from back problems and 
bleeding ulcers, following a bad 
fall in his driveway. Served dur- 
ing WWII as a cryptologist with 
the navy. Reported on SOWP 
West Coast CW Net 29 May 
2003 and by Ray Bilger 5169-V, 
W3TDF. 
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YURICEK, John 0753-V, 
W3MAM, Brackenridge, PA. 31 
March 2003, age 89, no details. 
He received his commercial ra- 
dio operator’s license from Mid- 
land Radio School, Kansas City, 
MO, in 1944. During World 
War II he served in the Merchant 
Marines as radio telegraph op- 
erator aboard Liberty ships. As- 
signments included duty in the 
North Africa, European Theatre 
and the Persian Gulf. Reported 
on SOWP West Coast CW Net 
Bulletin 10 September 2002 and 
by Ben Russell SOWP 1853-V, 
N6SL. 


Silent Key Reporting 


Please send reports to SOWP 
Exec. Secretary Waldo T. Boyd., 
P.O. Box 86, Geyserville, CA 
95441-0086. If available, in- 
clude date, age of deceased and 
cause of passing. 
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BOYS WILL BE BOYS of most there was light-hearted 

by Brian Webb and not too responsible but on 

SOWP 4119-M, ZL2ARJ ex recollecting the OIC's stern com- 

71 ments a few days earlier about 

staff being late for duty, most 

Social events were held from took it on themselves to turn up 

time to time on station and usu- "just in case" they were on duty. 

ally on a Saturday night. One Never has a three-man shift been 

special occasion saw almost the so well attended at that particular 

entire staff attend. By midnight hour! After a sort out of who 

most were quite cheery when was actually needing to be there, 

someone created a panic situa- the remainder shuffled off back 
tion by asking "who was on 1 a. to the social event or off home. 


m. - 7 a.m. shift?" The condition 
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